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And the dead man said to the king, ' This 
man whom yon mean to flay and burn is 
the friend of God, and the angels of God 
serve him. And they have taken me to 
Paradise, and hav'e shown me a marvellous 
palace of gold and silver, and precious 
stones; and when I wa3 in wonder at its 
beauty they said to me, " This is the palace 
that Thomas built for thy brother." And 
when I said,-" Would to God that I were 
the porter at its door," they said to me, 
" Thy brother is unworthy of it." * * * 
Then the Apostle was delivered from prison, 
and the king fell at his feet, and besought 
for his pardon. * * * And the Apostle 
said, ' There are' in heaven palaces without 
number, which were prepared from the 
beginning of the world, and they are to be 
bought with faith and charity. Your riches 
may go before you to heaven, but they 
cannot follow yon there!' At last the 
time promised by our Lord came, and St, 
Thomas received his reward." 

In the absence of any knowledge to the 
contrary, it is well to believe the tradition 
which consecrates this place as the scene 
of his latest labors, and Ins death. The 
unparalleled associations that belong to the 
history of the apostles, flood the scene with 
^marvellous glory, and make it a place of 
pilgrimage for the world. These rocks and 
plains, this sky, and sun, and ocean, were 
those upon which the eyes of the Apostle 
rested in their final moment of mortal 
weariness. The imagination goes back to 
that last solemn interview between the 
incredulous Apostle and his Master. Not 
faithless, but believing, did that Apostle 
die at the foot of the cross that he had set 
up here. And in the midst of the densest 
darkness of superstition the memory of his 
death shines, and casts its light forward 
into that still far distant time, when those 
who have not seen shall believe. 



LOVE'S CALENDAR. 

BY WM. BELL SCOTT. 

That spring, each whistling afternoon 

By the lonely cot I went, 
And at the window noted soon 

Her white neck downward bent, 
And face half hidden by the hair, 
So quiet, diligent, and fair. 
Oft-times I said—" I know her not" — 

Yet that way home would go ; 
Till, when the evenings lengthened out, 

And bloomed the May- hedge row, 
I met her by the village-well, 
Whose waters, maybe, broke the spell : 

For, leaning on her pall, she prayed 

I'd lift it to her head. 
80 did I : but I'm much afraid 

Some awkward drops were shed, 
And that I blushed, as face to face 
Heeds must we stand a little space. 

Then, when the sunset mellowed thro' 
The ears of rustling grain, 

And lattices wide open flew, 
And ash^leaves fell like rain — 

As well as I — she knew the hour, 
At noon or eve, I neared her bower. 

And, now that snow o'erlays the thatch, 

I pass no more : within 
The door she waits. I raise the latch, 

And kiss her cheek and cbin ; 
And, if to blush her turn it be, 
'Tis very dark— I may not see. 
Zondoriy Bag. 



WHY DID THE TAILORS CHOOSE ST. WIL- 
LIAM R>R THEIR PATRON? 

" King David's confessor is worth a whole calendar 
of Williams." 

Lutheran Tailor. 

Why did the tailors choose St. William for 
their patron? Ah, -why? I confess it puzzles 
me to furnish a reply ; and I would not be edi- 
tor of that pleasant paper, " Notes and Que- 
ries," if my official hours were to be passed in 
furnishing answers to such questions. 
„ I can understand why St. Nicholas is the 
patron of children. The Saint once came upon 
a dozen or two in a tub, cut up, pickled, and 
ready for home consumption or foreign exporta- 
tion, and he restored them all to life by a wave 
of his wand — of his hand, I should say, but' I 
was thinking of Harlequin ; and thenceforth 
parents very properly neglected their children, 
knowing that Nicholas was their commissioned 
curator. 

I can comprehend why " St. John Colombinc" 
is the patron saint of honest workmen. I heard 
Dr. Manning, the other day, tell his story from 
that thimble of a pulpit in the Homan Catholic 
chapel at Brook Green. This John was a jour 
neyman tailor (or of some as honest vocation), 
given to strong drink and hot wrath. He was 
one day made insanely furious because, his real 
Colombine, his wife, had not got his dinner 
ready* according to order. The good housewife 
bethought her for a moment, and thereupon, 
after turning aside, placed before him, not bread, 
but biography ; not a loaf, and a salad, but the 
"Lives of the Saints." John dipped into the 
same, devoured chapter after chapter, and fed 
so largely on the well attested facts, that he 
lost all appetite for aught besides. He thence- 
forth so comported himself that future editors 
gave him a place in the catalogue of the can- 
onized. 

****** * 

But this will not answer the query, " Why 
did the tailors choose St. William for their pa- 
tron ?" Indeed, the digression I have made may 
be taken for proof that I do not know how to 
answer the question. But let us at least in- 
quire. 

First, there was the Savoyard Saint William, 
who, when an orphan, abandoned the friends 
who would have protected him ; and after wan- 
dering barefooted to the shrine of that saint 
whom English boys unwittingly celebrate by 
their grottoes, "only once a year," St. James 
of Compostella, proceeded to the kingdom of 
Naples, where he withdrew to a desert moun- 
tain, and passed his time iu contemplating the 
prospect before him. He lacerated his skin in- 
stead of washing it, and he patched his own 
garments!, when he might have earned new ones 
by honest labor. But he founded a community 
of monks and friars, and ergo he is celebrated 
by the hagiographers, A contempt for sapona- 
ceous applications, and a disregard of upper 
appearance or under comfort, have decidedly 
descended to the brotherhood of tailors from 
William of Monte Vergine. 

Secondly, there was William of Champeaux, 
who founded the Abbey of St. Victor at Paris. 
This William was a man of large learning and 
small means ; and he was well content to dine 
daily on a lettuce, a pinch of salt, and a mouth- 
ful of bread. The shadows of dinners which 
form the substance of tailors' repasts, are re- 
flections from the board of William of Cham- 
peaux. 

Thirdly, there was William of "Paris, the fa- 
miliar friend of St. Louis, King of France. This 
bishop, next to piety, was famed for his know- 
ledge of politics ; and as tailors ever have been 

lowned for knowing what is going on " i' the 
capitol, 1, and for.dLscussing such goings on with 
uncommon freedom, I think we may trace this 
characteristic of the race to the news-loving and 
loquacious prelate of eight centuries ago. 

Fourthly, there waa St. William of Maleval, 



of sufficiently ignoble birth to have been a tailor; 
and who did, in his youth and his cups, what 
modern young tailors frequently offer to do under 
similar circumstances, namely, enlist. If our 
useful friends have not imitated the latter ex- 
ample set them by the Saint, we may trace their 
love of the pot, at least, to the early model 
they found in their patron of Maleval j and if 
often they find themselves in the station-house, 
lying upon no softer bed than the bare ground, 
they doubtless find the reflection as feathers to 
their bruised sides, that it was even thus that 
■the founder of the Gulielmltes lay in a cave of 
the Evil Valley to which he gave a name (Male 
Val), and which before was known by no better 
than the Stable of Rhodes. 

Fifthly, there was William of Gelone, Duke 
of Aquitaine, whom it took St. Bernard twice 
to convert before he made a Christian of him; 
and who had such gallant propensities that he 
might have been one of the couple sung of in 
the " Bridal of Triermain," where of three-per- 
sonages it is said that — 



The well-known gallantry of the tailors, there- 
fore, is an heir-loom from William of Aqui- 
taine. 

Sixthly, there was William sometime Arch- 
bishop of Bourges, who left to the guild of 
whom we are treating the example which is 
followed by so many of its members, and which 
consisted iu utterly dispensing with a shirt. He 
further never added to his costume in winter, 
nor diminished anything in it in summer; and 
they who have taken St. William for a patron 
are known, though not for the same reasons, to 
be followers of the.same fashion. 

Then there was, seventhly, St. William of 
Norwich, whose father, after hesitating whether. 
to bind him apprentice to a tailor or a tanner, 
had just placed him with the latter when the 
lad was seized upon by the Jews, and by them 
tortured and crucified, in derision of Christ. On 
Easter Day they put the body into a sack, and 
carried it into Thorpe Wood, where it was af- 
terwards discovered, and buried, with many 
miraculous incidents to illustrate the funeral j 
and where was afterwards erected the chapel of 
St. William in the Wood. Now, at first sight, 
it would appear difficult to decide as to what 
the tailors' guild derived from William of Nor- 
wich. But it is only at first sight, and to those 
unaccustomed to follow a trail, and not deter- 
mined to find what they are looking for. In 
allusion to what had befallen the body of St. 
William, or rather in memory of how that body 
was conveyed away, after life had been expelled 
from it, the Norwich tailors first adopted that 
now consecrated phrase of " getting the sack," 
and which phrase implies a loss of position, to 
the detriment of the loser. 

But I have not done; Williams are as plen- 
tiful a3 blackberries. There is an eighth, the 
Abbot of Eskille, who no more liked to play 
sub-prior to a superior than Garrick liked to play 
an unapplauded Falconbridge to Sheridan's 
King John. William of Eskille was a great re- 
former of slothful convents, by whose inmates 
he was as much detested as an honest and vi- 
gilant foreman is by operatives who work by 
the day. One thing deemed worthy of men- 
tion by his biographers consists in the dreary 
fact that he wore the same shirt for thirty years. 
At the end of that time he turned it, and then 
piously blessed the saints for " the comfort of 
clean linen." I question if even modern tailors 
have succeeded in attaining to this extent of 
saintly unclean Hness, but I would not be too 
certain of that fact. As for what they may 
further have derived from this excellent person, 
it is well known, that for an abbot to be called 
an Abbot $ 'Eskille was the highest possible com- 
pliment that could be paid him; and so the 
phrase fell to other camaraderies^ and a Tail- 
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leur ePEskitte was the origin of a tailor of skill. 
But this is confidential, reader, — between you 
and me. If you are related to any etymologist, 
or on friendly terms with a lexicographer, I ear- 
nestly beg that you will not mention it, even 
" after dinner." 

Under the mystic number " nine," I come to 
that William Archbishop of York, who was the 
nephew of Stephen King of England, and whom 
old St. Bernard belabored with as many hard 
words as - ever Sir Richard Bimie hurled, on a 
Monday morning, on ex-inebriated tailors, cap- 
tured on the preceding Saturday night. I do 
not believe a word of what the irate St, Bernard 
says against St. William, whom he accuses of 
the most horrible crimes. The slightest charge 
in the bill of indictment drawn up by him, whom 
Hiirden calls a wicked importer, is love of good 
living. St. William, like honest Archiepiseopus 
Wilfred, had a tender inclination for roast goose! 
Oh, benedicte Gulielmefmay you have found 
the bird ever as your inclination, — tender ! The 
sacred goose is an appanage of the tailors, and 
it dates from that jovial St. William whom St. 
Bernard hated as cordially as though the former 
had made the latter's hair-shirt too tight to 
comfortably breathe in after supper. 

Our tenth example is the St. William who 
was Bishop of St. Brieux, in Brittany, who 
often pawned his robes to purchase corn for the 
poor. Here we see whence the society of tailors 
borrow their authority for depositing pledges, in 
order to purchase distillations from corn, and foi 
the poor also. — their poor selves. This is highly 
satisfactory. 

There was one more William, namely, he 
who, English by birth, was the introducer of 
Christianity into Denmark, and who was of such 
good repute when living that he was buried in 
the mausoleum of the Danish kings, at Roeskild. 
after death. It was remarked of him that when 
he was reproving " drunken Denmark," he i 
variably held his pastoral staff as though he 
were taking measure, as he probably was, <-f the 
'royal bad habits; and perhaps on this account 
he has come in for a share of the patronage ex- 
ercised over the guild whose members take mea- 
sure of men. 

And now let it be observed, that although I 
have mentioned eleven Williams, there are only 
nine of them who really rank among the can- 
onized saints. Is not t/ial suggestive? The 
fraternity, of whom it takes nine members to 
make a man, have naturally supposed that it 
would take nine saints to make one patron. It 
is clear, then, that it is not to one William, but 
to nine combined, that the guild address, or did 
in olden times address, their vows and acknow- 
ledgments; and exactly for the reason that there 
are nine Saint Williams have the English tail- 
ors chosen them, in a mass, for their one con- 
solidated patron. Quoderat demonstrandum. — 
'Habits awl Men. 



PATIENCE WEIGHT. 

We have endeavored to rescue from oblivion 
the name of Patience Wright, a lady of uncom- 
mon talent. Mrs. Wright must have made her 
earliest attempts before she had seen any works 
of Art. in modelling or otherwise. .From child- 
hood the dough intended for the oven, or the 
clay found near the house, assumed in her hands 
somewhat of the semblance of man ; and soon, 
the likeness of the individuals she associated 
with. 

This extraordinary woman, was born, like 
West, among people who eschewed images or 
pictures. Her parents were quakers, residing 
at Bordentown, New Jersey-; 1725 was the 
year of her birth ; March 20th, 1748, the date 
of her marriage with Joseph Wright, of Borden- 
town, New Jersey, who died in 1769. Her 
maiden name was Lovell. Before the year 
1772, she had made herself famous for like, 
nesses in wax, in the cities of her native coun- 



try, and when a widow with three children, 
was enabled to seek more extensive fame, and 
more splendid fortune in the metropolis of Great 
Britain. There is ample testimony in the Eng- 
lish periodicals of the time, that her work was 
considered of an extraordinary kind; and her 
talent for observation and conversation — for 
gaining knowledge and eliciting information, 
and for communicating her stores, whether ori- 
ginal or acquired, gained her the attention and 
friendship of many distinguished men of the 
day. As she retained an ardent love for her 
country, and entered into the feelings of her in- 
jured countrymen during the war of the Revo- 
lution, she used the information she obtained 
by giving warning of the intentions of their 
enemies, and especially corresponding with 
Benjamin Franklin, when he resided in Paris, 
having become intimate with him in London. 

In the sixth volume of Franklin's letters, pub- 
lished by William T. Franklin, in London, and 
republished by William Duane, in Philadel- 
phia, is the following : — 

"TO MRS. WRIGHT, LONDON. 

" Pissr, May 4, 1T79. 

" Dear Madam : — I received your favor of the 
14th of March past, and if you should continue 
in your resolution of returning to America, 
through France, I shall certainly render you 
any of the little services in my power : but there 
are so many difficulties at present in getting 
passages hence, particularly safe orles for .wo- 
men, that methinks I should advise your stay 
till more settled times, and, till a more frequent 
intercourse is established. 

"As to the exercise of your art here, I am 
in doubt whether it would answer your expec- 
tations. Here are two or three who profess it. 
and make a show of their works on the Boule- 
vards; hut it is not the taste for persons of 
fashion to sit to these artists for their portraits 
and both house-rent and living at Paris are very 
expensive. 

" I thought that friendship required I should 
acquaint you with those circumstances; after 
which you will use your discretion. 
" I am, &c, 

"B. Franklin." 

[Written in tlie envelope of the above.] 

" P. S. My grandson, whom you may re- 
member when a little saucy boy at school, being 
my amanuensis in writing the within letter, has 
been diverting me with his remarks. He con- 
ceives that your figures cannot be packed up. 
without damage from anything you could fill 
the boxes with to keep them steady. He sup- 
poses, therefore, that you must put them into 
post-chaises, two and two, which will make a 
long train upon the road, and be a very expen- 
sive conveyance: but as they will eat nothing 
at the inns; you may the better afford it. 
When they come to Dover, he is sure they are 
so like life and nature, that the master of the 
packet will not receive them on board without 
passes; which you will do well, therefore, *to 
take out from the secretary's office, before you 
leave London ; where they will cost you only 
the modest price of two guineas and sixpence 
each, which you will pay without grumbling, 
because you are sure the money will never be 
employed against your country. It will require, 
he says, five or six of the long wicker French 
stage coaches to carry them as passengers from 
Calais to Paris, and a ship with good accom- 
modations to convey them to America; where 
all the world will wonder at your clemency to 

Lord N ; that having it in your power to 

hang, or send him to the lighters, you had ge- 
nerously reprieved him for transportation." 

The editor in the following note has called 

this lady Mrs. Mehetabel Wright. I write with 

her letters to her children before me, signed 

Patience Wright." She is further said to be 

the niece of John Wesley, and born in Phila- 



delphia, where her parents had settled, alt which 
is as false as a great deal of biography I meet 
with. She has likewise been called Sybilla, for - 
which there was some foundation, as she pro- 
fessed sometimes to foretell political events, and 
was called the Sibyl.* 

I have before me an engraving -published in 
1775, representing Mrs. Wright at full length 
in the act of modelling a bust of a gentleman. 
In the London Magazine of that year, she is 
styled the Promethean 'modeller. In- that work 
it is said, " In her very infancy she discovered 
a striking genius, and began with making faces 
with new bread and putty, to such excellence 
that she was advised to try her skill in wax." 
Her likenesses of the King, Queen, Lords Chat- 
ham and Temple, Messrs. Barre, Wilkes and. 
others, attracted universal admiration. The 
above writer says, "Her natural abilities are 
surpassing, and had a liberal and extensive 
education been added to her innate qualities, 
she had been a prodigy. She has an eye of 
that quick and brilliant water, that it penetrates 
and darts through the person it looks on; and 
practice has made her capable of distinguishing 
the character and dispositions of her. visiters, 
that she is very rarely mistaken, even in the 
minute point of manners ; much more so in trie 
general cast of character." -' 

Nine years after the above was written; T 
was introduced to Mrs. Wright, but too young 
and careless to observe her character minutely. 
The expression of her eye is remembered, and 
an energetic wildness in her manner. She had 
three children; two daughters and a son. The 
elder daughter, married an American of the 
name of Piatt, and inherited some of her moth- 
er's works and talent, returned to this country 
and died hero. Mrs. Piatt made herself .Kvell 
known- in New York about the year 1787, by 
her modelling in wax. The younger daughter 
married Hopner, the rival of Stuart and Law- 
rence as a portrait painter. >■■ ■'•' 

The only work that I distinctly remember of** 
Mrs. Wright's is a full length of the great Lord 
Chatham, as it "stood in Westminster AbbeWin ■ 
1784, enclosed in a glass case. " .j . 

Anecdotes are related of the eccentricities of 
Mrs. Wright Her mannerswere not those of a 
courtier. She once had the ear and favor "of 
George the Third, but lost it by scolding him 
for sanctioning the American war. She was 
intimate with Mr. West and his family* and 
the beautiful form and face of her younger 
daughter is frequently to be found in his his- 
torical compositions : the English Consul at 
Venice, mentioned by Moore in his life of Byron 
is son to this lady, and of course grandson to 
Mrs. Wright. 

In 1781, Mrs. Wright went to Paris. The 
son, Joseph Wright, followed in 1782, and re- 
mained in France during part of the year- and 
I have before me several of Mrs". Wright's let- 
ters to him, replete with affection and good 
sense, written after her return to London -' and 
likewise letters to him in 1783, written to meet 
him in America. 



* Mrs. Mehetabel Wright was altogether a very extra- 
ordinary woman. She was the niece of the celebrated 
John Wesley, but was born at Philadelphia, in which 
city her parents settled atan early period. Mrs. Wright 
was greatly distinguished as a modeller in wax'; which 
art she turned to a remarkable account in the American 
war, by coming to England, and exhibiting herperform- 
ances. This enabled her to procure much intelligence 
of importance, which she communicated to Dr. Frank- 
lin and others, with whom she corresponded during the 
whole war. As soon as a general was appointed, or a 
squadron begun to be fitted out, the old lady found 
means of access to some family where she could gain in- 
formation, and thus without being at all suspected, she 
contrived to submit an account of the number of the 
troops, and the place of their destination, to her pollti- - 
cal friends abroad. She at one time had frequent ac- 
cess to Buckingham house; and used, it is said, to speak 
her sentiments very freely to their majesties, who were 
amused with her originality. The great Lord Chatham 
honored her with his visits, and she took his likeness, 
which appears in Westminster Abbey. Mrs.' Wright 
died very old in February, 1765. 



